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division, finally, discusses in detail (i) "The Activity of the Individual 
Will in Itself" (an sick) (the problem of the freedom of the will herein 
discussed) ; (2) " The Activity of the Social Will in Itself and in Its 
Relation to the Individual Will," (3) "The Modalities of the Evolu- 
tion of the Will," (4) " The Principal Phenomena of Human Evolution 
which Comprehend all Manifestations of the Will " (culture, politics, 
civilization). The general value of these last divisions consists in the 
counter-application (Ruckanwendung) of sociology to psychology, 
ethics, and aesthetics. Especially are the discussions of "social regen- 
eration" (upon the basis of Weismann's theory of heredity) of great 
interest (pp. 271-84). 

The whole work closes with the propositions: "The theological 
phase of intellectual evolution socialized society upon the basis of an 
absolute subjection of the individual. The metaphysical phase raised 
the individual at the expense of his necessary socialization. On the 
other hand, it devolves upon the positivistic phase to obtain again the full 
significance of socialization, in order that individuals may be able to 
perfect themselves physically, intellectually, and morally. Theological 
knowledge started from God and ended in uncertainty or in doubt. 
Metaphysical knowledge started from belief in the infallibility of our 
reason and ended with pessimism and materialism. Positivistic knowl- 
edge starts from the natural facts of our ethically demonstrable evolu- 
tion, and ends with the certainty of our perfection in the system of 
mutual dependence of all things, which points the way to rise inwardly 
to a belief in God." 

Dr. A. Schaffle. 



Elements of Sociology. (A Text-Book for Colleges and Schools.) 
By F. H. Giddings, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in 
Columbia University. The Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. x + 
353- #i-io. 
Whatever the sociologists may think of Professor Giddings' view- 
point or method or conclusions, they cannot afford to neglect any- 
thing that he writes. They are alike following the true, even if vague, 
instinct that the rest of social science fails to provide sufficiently for 
investigation of all the relations which must be explained before the 
conditions of the conduct of life can be completely understood. 
If others are closer than Professor Giddings to adequate perception 
of what sociology involves, none deserve more generous recogni- 
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tion for helping to spread the conviction that it has a province, and 
none are working more earnestly to discover and define that province. 
While I am obliged to differ with him fundamentally, I cannot guard 
myself too carefully against seeming to imply that it is easy to dem- 
onstrate a better way. Whatever he publishes contains evidence of 
wide information, of force and massiveness of thought, of independ- 
ence and vigor of judgment, which entitle him to the most respectful 
hearing. His conception of sociology, however, seems to make it 
responsible for wider and deeper wisdom about society than available 
knowledge can at present authorize. To justify its existence, soci- 
ology is accordingly called upon for deliverances far in excess of 
visible scientific sanction. To one who holds, in contrast with Pro- 
fessor Giddings, that sociology is today less a scheme of knowledge than 
a scheme of problems, these deliverances necessarily seem premature. 
They compromise sociology in the eyes of men who respect the 
proprieties of science in other departments. They place it outside 
the scientific pale, in a series with astrology and alchemy and phre- 
nology. 

Sociology is an empty pretense if it in any way sets up a rivalry or 
competition with any other division of human knowledge. Sociology 
has no reason for existence except as a complementary division of 
knowledge about humanity. Sociology cannot be extemporized. It 
cannot be created in isolation from the researches that are prying into 
the elements of human conduct. It cannot be respectable if it under- 
takes to dogmatize about the constitution, processes, and results of 
human conduct ahead of authentic results from scientific research. 

The present book is written for use in schools and colleges. To 
those who are familiar with Professor Giddings' previous work it goes 
without saying that the thought is presented with rare skill. The 
doctrines could scarcely be rendered in more appropriate and per- 
suasive manner in text-book form. If Professor Giddings is right 
that the contents of the book are sanctioned by the present state 
of science, and if he is right that these phases of doctrine about 
society are good for college undergraduates, and even younger pupils, 
the author is certainly to be congratulated upon having organized 
a most attractive body of instruction, and pupils might be assured 
that they would look in vain for stronger guidance through the diffi- 
culties of this type of social philosophy. Without claiming any other 
sanction for my dissent than the authority of facts open to all, which 
must at last reconcile differences of opinion, I venture to express a 
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very decided judgment in the negative upon both points. While I 
can offer no important suggestions toward the improvement of the 
book for its purpose, if its doctrine is scientifically tenable, and if it 
belongs in the undergraduate stage of study, my belief is very firm 
that neither supposition is correct. In the author's judgment it would 
be wise to devote a large part of the time available for the social sciences 
to study under guidance of this text-book (p. vi). My dissent from 
this judgment is a consequence of my belief that the subjects to which 
the book is devoted are not yet under control of the human mind as 
ascertained knowledge. The contents of the book are, therefore, 
hypotheses in didactic form. 

So long as any subject-matter is in the hypothetical stage, it is 
bad pedagogy to give it dogmatic expression in the undergraduate 
course. Professor Giddings has given to his doctrine as authoritative 
expression as though it had passed out of the region of uncertainty, 
and had established itself as unquestionable reality. This is simply 
not the case. The subject-matter is for that reason not suitable, 
in this form at least, for the undergraduate curriculum. As between 
this book and courses appropriate to undergraduate stages of maturity 
in anthropology, ethnology, history, economics, civics, psychology, 
logic, and ethics, I would go beyond Professor Patten's somewhat 
startling statement before the American Economic Association several 
years ago: "No sociologist ought to be admitted to any college 
faculty without the consent of the economists." I would amend by 
substituting for "the economists" "all the members of the faculty who 
believe that there is such a thing as a rational correlation of sciences 
and a necessary integrity of science." Sociology has no competence to 
speak in advance of these sciences, except as to the forms of knowledge 
about society. It were vastly better for teachers with the sociological 
point of view to fill up the undergraduate time with either or all of the 
studies named, than for anyone, under supposed license of sociology, 
to lead undergraduates into such a very largely speculative " study of 
the nature and laws of human society" as this book contains. The 
form in which theorizing about society is put in this book must inevita- 
bly tend to create in the minds of immature students the impression 
that there is a sociological system of doctrine about "the nature and 
laws of human society," not composed out of the specific truths dis- 
covered by ethnology and history and comparative politics and psy- 
chology, but outside of, in addition to, and partly in antithesis with, 
the concrete or less generalized truths ascertained by these sciences. 
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Rather than leave that impression, exclude "sociology" from under- 
graduate curricula altogether. Students will get a more sane view of 
human relationships as a whole from wise instruction in the special 
social sciences than from unauthorized generalization under the title of 
sociology. 

In other words, the book contains nothing which deserves to 
be accepted as established truth, that might not be better presented 
to undergraduates in courses upon the special branch of social science 
to which it primarily belongs. The book contains, and is controlled 
by, a speculative element which would make it more difficult than 
ever for the rest of the college course to develop power of cor- 
relating truth in a consistent and balanced system corresponding 
with reality. There is no sociology yet which can speak with authority 
upon the whole range of subjects that the book covers. It is vastly 
better for undergraduates to study where the ground is more secure, 
than to learn a system of doctrine about so many things that nobody 
knows. Some parts of sociology may be taught to undergraduates 
in such a way as to reinforce and be reinforced by everything else 
taught in college. The subject ought never to be introduced in col- 
leges if it must be presented as ideology, not coherent with knowledge 
ascertained by other branches of research. 

It would obviously be unfair to require of a text-book the proofs 
and the elaborations that would be demanded in a complete treatise. 
The remarks that follow have reference less to the elementary form of 
the theory and method than to the more complete system which this 
form necessarily suggests to Professor Giddings' fellow-workers. 

The table of contents indicates Professor Giddings' view of the 
scope of sociology more conclusively than any formula could define 
it. The titles of chapters are as follows : I, " Population and Society; " 
II "Where Aggregations of People are Formed;" III, "How Aggre- 
gations of People are Formed;" IV, "The Composition and the 
Unity of a Social Population ; " V, "The Practical Activities of Socii ; " 
VI, "Socialization;" VII, " Cooperation ;" VIII, "Social Pleasure;" 
ix', "The Social Nature;" X, "The Classes of Socii;" XI, "The 
Preeminent Social Class;" XII, "The Social Mind: Modes of Like- 
mindedness;" XIII, "Sympathetic Like-mindedness and Impulsive 
Social Actions;" XIV, "Formal Like-mindedness: Tradition and 
Conformity;" XV, "Rational Like-mindedness: Public Opinion and 
Social Values;" XVI, "Social Organization;" XVII, "Component 
Societies;" XVIII, "Constituent Societies;" XIX, "The Character 
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and Efficiency of Organization;" XX," The Early History of Soci- 
ety;" XXI, "Tribal Society;" XXII, "Civilization;" XXIII, "Prog- 
ress ; " XXIV, " Democracy ; " XXV, " The Theory of Society." 

I share Professor Giddings' belief that sociology is destined to have 
something to say, and something worth saying, about the whole range 
of subjects above indicated. At present, however, the sociologist who 
claims to speak as a specialist upon all that is here involved must 
choose between two decidedly different alternatives. He must either 
pose as the high priest of a very naive opinionolatry, or he must con- 
sent to speak cautiously, tentatively, and for the most part formally 
about relations which, in the greater number of instances, cannot be 
generalized with authority until special investigators have put much 
more information at the disposal of the generalizer than anybody pos- 
sesses today. 

The book before us shows distinctly what that " subjective inter- 
pretation," of which so much was said in the Principles of Sociology, 1 
amounts to in practice. Judged by its works, it may be called impres- 
sionistic conceptualism. The thing which we want philosophy to 
furnish is a report of reality that might be called objectivistic con- 
ceptualism. The difference between the two is measured by the differ- 
ent ratios in which the personal equation of the formulator enters into 
his report of the object. The worth or worthlessness of a conception 
depends upon whether it reproduces the actual properties of the object 
or forces into the object accidental peculiarities of the subject. The 
most ardent adherent of the Berkeleyan idealism would hardly main- 
tain that the doctrine authorizes the individual consciousness to pre- 
scribe to all consciousnesses the form and content of mental images. 
There is no more sanction in pure idealism than in gross materialism 
for an infallible individual subjectivity. 

Entirely apart, therefore, from the question of content, the form of 
Professor Giddings' doctrine is not the scientific form, and it is, there- 
fore, not in place as an introduction to study of real things. In con- 
trast with the sort of study of society which students, young and old, 
need most to pursue, Professor Giddings' method may be compared 
with that of Dr. Mulford in The JVation, as contrasted with Professor 
Woodrow Wilson's method in The State. Each book displays genius 
of a high order. Each, doubtless, has a mission. For a beginner in 
political science, Professor Giddings should in consistency prefer Mul- 
ford, while all but a small minority of political scientists would prefer 
1 Principles of Sociology, pp. 10, 22, 36, etc. 
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Wilson. For scientific purposes, the difference is like that between 
one of Turner's suggestions on canvas of a stormy day on the English 
coast and an admiralty chart of the same spot. In the National Gal- 
lery the impressionist's work would be most admired. In the wheel- 
house of the skipper feeling his way into port the work of the realist 
and the literalist would be of most use. 

Professor Giddings does not make his readers confront the thing 
that is, but he shows very early that his doctrines deal with something 
possibly quite different, viz., those impressions and conceptions which 
things, or their symbols, have deposited in his mind. He imagines 
that he is describing when he is only interpreting in advance of descrip- 
tion. What he believes to be objectivity of the most penetrating order 
is extremely defective objectivity. It promotes a factor of reality to 
supremacy, if not to monopoly, in the object characterized. For 
instance, he does not show his readers how to find out for themselves 
what " society " is. Instead of that he asks us to think about society 
in terms of an abstracted phase of societary reality, thus : "Society, 
then, as a mode of activity of intelligent individuals is the cultivation 
of acquaintance and like-mindedness ■" (p. 5); and again: "A society 
is a number of like-minded individuals — socii — who know and enjoy 
their like- mindedness, and are therefore able to work together for com- 
mon ends" (p. 6). These definitions compel us either to rule out of 
consideration many, and perhaps all, of the associations of people 
which would best reward study, or to credit them in advance by defi- 
nition with a character which is certainly not correctly expressed in 
these formulas. No fair and natural interpretation of these definitions 
could be made to admit the following into the category " societies " : 
the English during the Wars of the Roses ; the Germans during the 
Thirty Years' War ; the Italians from Odoacer to Garibaldi ; the 
French most of the time from Philip I to President Faure ; the Ameri- 
cans from Jamestown and Plymouth to the Cuban war. 

If we could agree in advance that any selected national, not to say 
international, groups are "societies," it would be play for a student 
of history to make out from the evidence a strong case for the gener- 
alization : "A society is a number of ««like-minded individuals who 
know and enjoy their unlike-mindedness." Nobody would concede 
that this thesis tells the whole story, but it formulates so important an 
element in the case that no one not mortgaged to a prejudice would be 
satisfied with Professor Giddings' thesis after considering other aspects 
of the facts. 
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Professor Giddings would say that the traits of recognized likeness 
are so fundamental that they include all the accidents of opposition. 
This is not true, however, when stated in terms of consciousness. It 
is true if stated in terms of attributes the most decisive of which are 
not conscious at all. They are rather common susceptibilities, and 
consequently common relationships to certain telic economies. The 
author seems to encounter this fact at times, and he varies his formula 
accordingly. 1 An ingenious conceptualist may plausibly interpret like 
irritability as " like-mindedness." This interpretation can stand, how- 
ever, only as an impressionist's representation, not as a realist's report 
of reality. 

My meaning will be evident, then, when I say that the first fifteen 
chapters of the book contain Professor Giddings' account of what he 
finds when he consults his own consciousness as to the traits which 
society would exhibit if it conducted itself in accordance with his con- 
ceptions. I do not mean to imply that he thinks the social reality 
incorrectly at all points, by any means. I mean to say that his render- 
ing is somewhat analogous with a photograph of an engraving from a 
portrait. Neither that nor a photograph from nature is perfect, but we 
have no doubt, on general principles, which is likely to be the closest 
likeness. Chaps. XVI-XXII, inclusive, traverse much of the same 
ground that is covered by the previous chapters. They seem, however, 
to have been written from a more objective standpoint. They try to 
give an account of the structure and partially of the development of 
actual primitive society, in accordance with the conceptions of society 
worked out in the previous division. The remaining chapters, on 
"Progress," "Democracy," and "The Theory of Society," are concep- 
tual again rather than objective. 

Along with surrender to this subjectivistic conceptualism Profes- 
sor Giddings' method is seduced by his unquestioning faith in the 
finality of phrases as an equivalent for scientific discovery. It leads 
him to overestimate what he has accomplished, when he has merely 
grouped a lot of familiar things and put a label of his own on them, 
even though this label takes the place of more specific and scientific 
designations and classifications. To illustrate, we may take the schedule 
in chap. V of "the simple modes of all the practical activities known 
to a population." These are said to be (i) " appreciation," (2) " utili- 
zation," (3) "characterization," and (4) "socialization." Nothing 
indicates that Professor Giddings is conscious of any anomaly in making 

'£. g., on p. 82. Further reference to this passage follows on p. 5S 2> 
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(4) coordinate with the other three, as a simple process proceeding 
from the individual alone. But passing this, and referring to the 
"complex activities" in the same chapter, we find that the author has 
created an order of sequence in the development of social activities 
which bids defiance to facts in most wholesale fashion. The alleged 
order of activities is (1) economic, (2) legal, (3) political, (4) — "which 
presupposes all the others that have been described " — " cultural " (p. 
45). Whether the four categories are the most discriminating in this 
connection is a question by itself. That there is any such lineal uni- 
formity as Professor Giddings asserts in the emergence of these activ- 
ities is contrary to all the evidence. 

But the fatality of phrases appears when the attempt is made a few 
pages later (45-7) to use the first four categories as clues to " motives 
of activity." The author could hardly have gone about the work more 
sagaciously, if he had been deliberately bent upon creating such confu- 
sion in students' minds that they could never again use any of the 
psychological analyses which have organized this chaos into approxi- 
mate order. I do not recall a more fantastic substitution of phrases for 
precision than in the next following passage (pp. 47-52) on "The 
Methods of Activity." The arbitrary use of the terms "attack" and 
"impression" betrays an irresponsibility to accredited usage which is 
neither serviceable nor excusable. I have seldom experienced a more 
definite shock than when I turned the leaf and read, at the top of p. 50, 
that " all these methods .... are so many modes of one universal 
method .... called conflict" ! If Professor Giddings had pro- 
mulgated a theory of optics in terms of the thesis, " all optical phe- 
nomena are consequences of a particular physical property, viz., white;" 
and if in an elementary text-book he had concluded his analysis of 
optical phenomena with the assertion, "all these methods of action are 
so many modes of one universal method, viz., black" he could not have 
been more mystifying than in his manipulation of phrases to make 
"consciousness of kind" as the principle fit with "conflict" as the 
method of all social activities. 

Other illustrations of the same futility of phrases are apparent in 
the whole discussion of the "unit of investigation" (pp. 9-1 1). It is a 
profitless magnification of the commonplace. Of course we are deal- 
ing with " human individuals in conscious combination." At least 
they are conscious, though not necessarily conscious that they are in 
combination. It may impress some imaginations as a very consider- 
able advance in knowledge to be able to vary the verbal symbol for 
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these familiar individuals, and to call them " the units of investiga- 
tion" or "socii." To others it is nothing but very wasteful marking 
time. When we call John Smith a socius, he remains the same John 
Smith. When he enlists in the army, and tires of camp life, and fights 
with Tom Brown, and we call it "consciousness of kind," instead of 
conquering new territory for science, we are simply betaking ourselves 
to pitiful logomachy in default of science. 

The speculative temper is so dominant in Professor Giddings' work 
that there are few important passages in the book which critical readers 
will accept without challenge. In many of these cases, to be sure, the 
author may prove to be right, or nearer right than his critics, but he 
will have some very difficult tasks to sustain himself in his positions. 

For instance, the chapter on "Cooperation" (p. 76) fortifies very 
precise dogma with very inexact dialectics. Instead of examining the 
different discoverable genera and species of cooperation, and generaliz- 
ing their conditions and characteristics, the author incontinently con- 
ceptualizes it, and then offers explanations for the alleged traits. Thus : 
" Nearly every kind of activity in society is a form of cooperation " 
(p. 76). " Cooperation can be established only in a population which 
in a measure has become socialized. There must be a consciousness of 
kind, communication, habits of imitation ; or, if these fail, where the 
population contains elements not yet assimilated and too unlike for har- 
monious combination, there must at least bean established toleration " 
(p. 77). Professor Giddings does not realize that his own qualification 
in this last clause makes his use of his conception fallacious. But 
he continues : " Obviously there can be no cooperation unless there is 
among the individuals who are to combine their efforts a common 
interest in some object or end which they wish to attain." The truth 
of this proposition depends, of course, upon previous agreement about 
the content of the concept "cooperation." I have no desire to quib- 
ble about terms, but the fact is that people who have had a very small 
modicum of common interest, and would not have understood it 
if they were told that they were working to a common end, have 
been coworkers toward a common achievement. They have been 
enticed by certain interests which appealed to them in severalty or in 
minor groups, while the accomplishment of their discrete purposes 
tended, without their thought or ken, to bring about a composite result. 
Much more of this than the chapter allows has occupied human his- 
tory. Accordingly it is not difficult to see that an inductive study of 
"mutual aid" would have to begin far back of Professor Giddings' 
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starting-point. It would soon sweep aside his dogmas about " con- 
sciousness of kind." It would generalize coordinations rather than 
arbitrarily conceived cooperation. 

In the same chapter that versatile factor "consciousness of kind" 
appears as " similar response to the same stimulus " and " perception by 
each that all have the same interest " (p. 78). But a moment later (p. 82) 
there is another lightning change, and " like-mindedness " or "con- 
sciousness of kind " reduces itself to its lowest terms, viz., " responsive- 
ness of the like nervous organizations of the cooperating animals or men 
to the same stimulus." If Professor Giddings means by this formula 
what it means to the physiologist, he has no right to insist that it is 
identical with any formula whatever in which consciousness is a term. 
In the examples that follow, however, it appears more plainly than ever 
that " consciousness of kind," which Professor Baldwin has referred to 
as "the climax of descriptive vagueness," 1 is merely a prospector's 
claim to anything that may hereafter be discovered in the unexplored 
territory to which it asserts a title. 2 

But there is another element in the book, of which a very different 
estimate is necessary. It is not so matured as to be suitable for use with 
undergraduates, but it suggests abundant problems for the research 
work of older students. It becomes prominent from the eighth chap- 
ter, where there is a beginning of analytical examination of concrete 
phenomena. It is never free from the glossing conceptualism above 
described, but it may well provoke to further analysis, and exclusion 
of the unwarranted assumptions. Beyond this incipient description 
there is a series of formulations, 3 which I frankly admire, although I am 
more than doubtful about their content. As mere speculations they are 
brilliant. If they are actual generalizations of pertinent data, they are 
masterly in form, whether they will stand the test of larger induction or 
not. In these formulas Professor Giddings boldly but correctly illustrates 
the order of generality to which sociologists aspire to carry knowledge 
of society. In order to establish generalizations of that order, however, 
we must win the cooperation of the historians. They, with the eth- 
nologists, must gather and arrange suitable data for generalization. 
We are but little better furnished with competent evidence as yet than 
most of the philosophers of history have been. However brilliant our 
hypotheses, therefore, they must remain under suspicion until they can 

1 Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 483. 

2 This is most curiously confirmed by the assertion (p. 341) that "the law of least 
effort " merely furnishes terms for " ultimate explanation " of consciousness of kind! 

3 Pp. 137, 139, 140, 154, 168, 171, 192, 215, 219, 221, 230. 
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be inductively verified. Professor Giddings' formulas might well serve 
as theorems for doctors' dissertations. 

The faults of method which make Professor Giddings' system so 
assailable are, therefore, the weaknesses of a strong thinker. Being so 
fast in a race, he will not drag the plow. The consequences may be 
emphasized in one more radical criticism of his work. 

The "note to reviewer" sent by the publishers calls special atten- 
tion to the last half of the last chapter, among other passages. It is 
"believed to be a new contribution to psychology, no less than to 
sociology." In the proposition, " the ultimate psychologcial motive is the 
persistent desire of consciousness to be clear and painless, and, if possi- 
ble, pleasurable" (340), I find nothing that Patten and Ward have 
left unsaid, and I wonder that the chapter makes no specific reference 
to their discussions of the "pain and pleasure economy." More signifi- 
cant, however, is the treatment of "ejective interpretation" (pp. 341-3). 
I will not try to speak for Professor Baldwin, but it is not difficult to 
imagine what his estimate will be of a "contribution to psychology" 
which consists of applying a slightly varied phrase to one of his per- 
ceptions isolated from its counterpoising perceptions. The "ejective 
stage," according to Baldwin, is only one side of the "dialectic of per- 
sonal growth " (Mental Development, pp. 8-9). Professor Giddings 
seems to imply that " ejective interpretation " is not merely one factor in 
" the give-and-take between the individual and his fellows " (Baldwin), 
but that interpretation of one's fellows and of the social whole in terms 
of the interpreter's inner self is standard and authoritative. Here 
seems to be an avowal of methodological principle which I have sup- 
posed Professor Giddings to follow unintentionally. If he actually 
means to assert a right to make his own consciousness the scientific 
measure of objective reality, he virtually declares that to be the primary 
methodological virtue which I have heretofore assumed to be an unac- 
knowledged and unconscious vice. The trouble with " ejective inter- 
pretation," as a scientific norm, is that in our interpretation of 
ourselves we are prone to set a value on ourselves which at once disar- 
ranges objective valuation. Just before Dewey appeared at Manila 
Admiral Montojo issued to his command a memorable specimen of 
interpretation in this form. It was an appraisal of American character. 
It was "subjective" and "ejective," but it promoted the gaiety of 
nations because it was defectively objective. In other words, the 
Spanish admiral thought, but he did not know. The subjective pro- 
cess in science may be likened to the physical process of adjust- 
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ing a field glass when examining a distant object. The observer 
may first place the big end of the instrument to his eye, with the 
result that he dwarfs the object. After reversing the instrument, 
further adjustment is necessary to make the focus exact. The eye, 
which for this purpose is analogous with subjectivity, is the medium of 
interpretation of course, but the object is the fixed quantity, and in the 
last analysis it is the object, not the eye, which determines the correct- 
ness of the report. Science is not made by subjectivity. Science is 
the output of subjectivity applying itself to the objective and correct- 
ing itself by progressive apprehension of the objective. If we attempt 
to make a science upon the contrary hypothesis, it reports reality, not 
in terms of itself, but in the form and moving imposed upon it by 
our subjectivity. It would require the courage of one's convictions 
thus to propose oneself as the norm of all external reality. It is too 
late in the history of science, however, for even such self-confidence to 
be taken at its own appraisal by cautious seekers after knowledge. 
Science is interpretation of reality by itself, not by that fraction of 
reality which comes to consciousness in myself. 

Sociology has nothing to gain, but everything to lose, by ignoring 
the conclusions of the centuries about the limitations and restraints 
which must be enforced upon speculation, if it is to be kept serviceable. 
Speculation does not alter its character when we entitle it " subjective 
interpretation" or "ejective interpretation." It is the same anticipa- 
tory surmising, which may or may not prove to be in accordance with 
the facts. It should be added that many of Professor Giddings' propo- 
sitions doubtless appear more dogmatic in cold type than they would 
seem in connection with his verbal explanations. I do not wish to 
exaggerate that element in his method, nor to depreciate the helpful- 
ness of his fertility in speculation. My main contentions are, first, that 
the larger generalizations of sociology are not yet ripe for under- 
graduate consumption ; second, that among investigators in sociology 
speculation should be welcome as a handmaid, but intolerable as a 
dictator. Albion W. Small. 
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